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ANALYSIS OF HORACE, SERMONES 2.3 

A Stoic Lecture: '(Practically) Every Man is Insane' 

I. Introduction: Dialogue, between Damasippus and 
Horace, leading up to the Lecture proper (1-40). 

1. Damasippus. — 'Why don't you write <Satire> 
oftener? Why aren't you writing it now? (1-4). 
You made preparations enough to do so, for (1) you 
left town, at the time of the Saturnalia, too (4-5), 
(2) you said you would (5-6), and (3) you brought 
with you books in plenty, and of just the right' sort, 
too (7-12). Does your inaction mean that you are 
really, in your secret soul, planning to desert Satire? 
(13). Better not! If that is what your inaction 
means, you'll smart for it' (14-16). 

2. Horace. — 'Thanks awfully. Where did you get 
this knowledge — so perfect (?) — of me?' (16-18). 

3. Damasippus. — 'Oh, research is, as it always has 
been, my Kne. At present, I'm looking after 
others; once I had a passion for hunting up 
antiques, in marble and in bronze: I bought up 
gardens and city mansions, too' (18-26). 

4. Horace. — 'I know,: how did you get cured of that 
disease?' (26-27). 

5. Damasippus. — 'In a perfectly wonderful way: it 
was driven out by a new one. That is a common 
enough phenomenon: witness the case of the man 
who, roused from a stupor, fought his doctor and 
pressed him sorely' (28-30). 

6. Horace. — 'Well, if you will promise not to be as 
crazy as he, go as far as you like in the lecture you 
evidently mean to give me' (31). 

7. Damasippus. — 'Crazy am I? You're crazy 
yourself, and so is practically every body: the 
only exception is the philosopher. I've got all that 
here in the notes I took of a Lecture Stertinius 1 
gave me, one day when, upset by my failure in 
business, I tried to commit suicide ' (32-40). 

II. Stertinius's Lecture, as reported by Damasippus 
(41^ 295)'. 

Horace's use of 'redende Namen' in this piece is worth noting. 
Stertinius, 'Snorer', is a good name for the Stoic lecturer; so is 
Cicuta, 'Hemlock' (6p), for such a poisonous wretch as the money- 
lender. Opimius, 'Mr. Resources', 'Mr. Resourceful', is another 
fine name, especially as it makes possible the oxymoron pauper 
Opimius, 142, and opens the way for the, doctor's lusus verborum in 
153: deficient inopem venae te, 'Your veins will fail you, and you 
will become Mr. Resourceless'. Again. Oppidius, 'Townsman', 168, 
is a good name for a man who is to preach against the allurements of 
ambitio, as that reprehensible quality is shown in the passion for 
public office. 

a I have not thought it necessary, in this division of the Analysis, 
to set quotation-marks about the summaries or paraphrases of 
Horace's thoughts. My own comments I shall set 'solid', or 
relegate to footnotes. 



I. Introduction: indication of the nature and the 
scope of the theme of the Lecture (41-81). 

(a) Preliminaries: First of all I'll define insania; 
then, if it shall appear that you are the only 
insanus, commit suicide ; I won't stop you then 
(41-42). 

(b) Definition of the theme: Whoever is driven 
blind by lack of the true philosophic spirit, by 
ignorance of the truth, is insanus: this is the 
pronouncement of all the Stoics, from Chrysip- 
pus down (43-45)- 

(c) Statement of the wide applicability of the 
definition: Insania takes many, many forms. 
Yet, after all, exactly the same thing underlies 
all the phenomena of insania, the inability of 
men to see things as they are (45-76) . 

Details here are as follows: 

(1) Preliminary- statement (45-46): On this 
definition all are insani, except the sapiens, 
the man who takes a philosopher's view of 
things. 

(2) Listen, and I will tell you why this is true. 
In their daily lives all men are like persons lost 
in the woods — wandering in different direc- 
tions, to be sure, but all wandering, not know- 
ing whither they are moving (47-53). 

(3) Illustrations, or Proofs, from two contrasted 
pairs of persons, all insani (53-76) : 

(1') those who see non-existent physical 
dangers (53-55) vs. those who do not see 
existent physical dangers (56-62). 

(2') the man who lends money without taking 
any precaution whatever to get it back 
(64-68) vs. the man who takes every conceiv- 
able precaution to get back what he lends, 
but lends to a debtor who, as any one might 
know, could never be made, by all the pre- 
cautions conceivable, to pay (69-76) . 

(d) Division of the theme into four subdivisions: 
ambitio, avaritia, luxuria, superstitio, all morbi 
mentis, forms of insania all (77-81). 

2. Discussion proper (82-295). 
(a) Avaritia discussed (82-159). 

(1) Preliminary statement: Of all forms of 
insania, avaritia is the worst (82-83). 

(2) Proofs 3 or Illustrations (84-157): 

(1') The case of Staberius: his insania ex- 
tended beyond the grave (84-98), 



■Horace can hardly be said to prove anything in this Sermo ; 
rather, he illustrates statements whose truth he takes for granted. 
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(2') A slight digression, effective, however, 
since it reinforces the thought that Staberius 
was wildly insantts (99-103): 
(1") Example of occupatio, in effect, though 
not in form, since Quid simile . . . 
segnes is to be regarded as a quotation. 
'You can't be serious! for, if Staberius 
was insanus, Aristippus, who did exactly 
the opposite thing, was sane and that I 
refuse to believe' (99-102). 
(2") 'Oh, but Aristippus too was insanus' 
(102-103). 
(3') The sort of thing Staberius did in refusing 
to use his gold is as insanum as it would be 
to pile up what one does not intend to use or 
cannot use — citharae (104-105), or shoe- 
maker's tools (106), or a mercator's equip- 
ment (106-110), as it would be to refuse to 
use something you need — grain (m-114), 
or wine (1 15-1 17), or decent coverlets (118— 
121). 
(4') Two theoretically possible explanations of 
avaritia are now considered, only to be 
rejected (122-126). 
(l") You can't be heaping up riches that 

your heir may enjoy them? (122-123). 
(2") You can't be heaping up riches in fear 
that some day you'll be in need yourself? 
(123). That were an absurd fear, since 
a better mode of living would take so little 
from your stock (124-126). 
Thus far Stcrtinius has charged the avarus with sluttitia 
only. Now he seizes the opportunity to charge him 
with something which, to the lay mind, is far worse, 
with scelus, though, as he makes plain later, in the dis- 
cussion of amor as a type of luxuria (275-280), stultitia 
and scelus are one and the same thing. 

(5') Since, as you say, anything, however 
little, is enough for you (127), why do you, 
to get that 'little', commit so many crimes — 
perjury, sneakthievery, highway robbery 
(127-128), genteel, quiet murder (128-132)? 
— acts more insane than most of the things 
that Orestes did, more insane, indeed, than 
anything he did save one (1 33-1 41). 
(6') Conscious, perhaps, that his last utter- 
ances (i27-i4i)hadbeen rather extravagant, 
Stertinius proceeds now in quieter vein, with 
a last example of avaritia, the case of Opi- 
mius (142-157), which is closely akin to 
three already employed (84-98, 104-110, 
m-128). 
(3) Summary (158-159)- 
2. Ambitio discussed (159-223). 

(a) Introduction: transition to the discussion of 
ambitio (159-167). 

(b) Proofs or Illustrations (168-223): 

(1) How bad ambitio is, the opinion of Servius 
Oppidius, as shown by his deathbed lecture to 
his two sons, declares (168-186). 



(2) Testimony to the same effect is given by the 
conduct of Agamemnon. Because he wanted 
to lead the Greeks successfully against Troy, 
and win fame thereby, he did what even mad 
Ajax did not do: he slew his own daughter 
(187-220). 
(c) Summary (221-223). 

3. Luxuria discussed (224-280). 

(a) Preliminary statement (224-225). 

(b) Illustrations (Proofs) (226-280): 

(1') The young man who, having inherited a 
large fortune, gave it away, in whole or at 
least in large part, to the purveyors of 
luxuries (226-238). 

(2') Filius Aesopi and the pearl he drank (239- 
242). 

(3') Progenies Arri, and the nightingales they 
ate (243-246). 

(4') The <adult, aged> amator, sillier than 
children at play (247-275) : yes, far worse 
than silly, since he is led by his amor into 
scelus (275-278), though, after all, stultitia 
and scelus are one and the same thing (278- 
280). 

4. Superstitio discussed (281-295). 

(a) Illustration 1 : the libertinus, who, with end- 
less ceremonial, begs Jove to save him — just him ! 
(281-287). 

(b) Illustration 2: the mother who, even while 
praying thather son may recover from his present 
attack of chills and fever, promises that, when 
he does recover from it, she will set him, naked, 
on the river bank, early in the morning! ! (288- 

295)- 

III. Concluding dialogue, between Damasippus and 
Horace, giving the application of Stertinius's 
Lecture to Horace himself, whose sneer in 3 1 had 
called forth the Lecture (296-326). 

1. Damasippus. — 'There's the Lecture. Now, let 
who will call me mad: I'll know what to say to 
him' (296-299). 

2. Horace. — 'But where do / come in? why repeat 
that Lecture to me?' (300-302). 

3. Damasippus. — 'Why repeat it to you? Just 
because you are as crazy as Agave was, when she 
had the head of her own son, Pentheus, in her arms ' 

(303-304)- 

4. Horace. — 'Well, I'll — I'll — I'll admit I'm insanus: 
but I defy you to tell me wherein I am insanus' 
(305-307). 

5. Damasippus. — 'Oh, I can specify not merely one 
way, but several. First, you suffer from ambitio 
(307-320). Secondly, you write verses!! (321- 
322). Thirdly, you are iratus, rabiosus, ira enim 
bretris furor est' (323). 

6. Horace. — 'That will do: that will do' (323). 

7. Damasippus. — 'Fourthly, you are luxurious' (323- 
324)- 
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8. Horace. — -'Mind your own business' (324). 

9. Damasippus: — 'You are an amator' (325). 

10. Horace. — 'Mercy, mercy, Mr. Major insanus: 
spare me, I'm only, after all, a Minor insanus' (326). 

c. K. 



THE ANCIENTS AND THE MODERNS— AN 
ENTENTE CORDIALE 1 

This is an age which is terminating, and one may say 
terminating, I think, without fear of contradiction, 
because we are quite certainly assisting at the birth of a 
new one. It has terminated, this older time, with the 
triumph of an entente cordiale which awaited only this 
supreme trial to test its fundamental strength and 
honesty of purpose. It is a pleasant function at the 
opening of this new time to suggest to you an entente 
cordiale of the two important branches of study that 
form our most immediate concern, the Classics and the 
Modern Languages, an entente cordiale figured by our 
combined meeting of to-day. 

The present time is not the only one that has re- 
sounded with the blows dealt the classic literatures. 
The Quarrel of the Ancients and the Moderns, begun 
by the Frenchman Perrault in the last years of the 
seventeenth century, revived by Houdard de la Motte a 
score of years later, echoing on the other side of the 
Channel in the Battle of the Books, has never been 
allowed to end in compromise or reconciliation. Origin- 
ally founded upon a non-sequitur, the contention that, 
since the moderns came later in time, therefore they are 
the more excellent, the attacks still fortify themselves 
with the same sort of logic. One is inclined to suspect 
that much of the credit yielded to the party of the oppo- 
sition has been due to the allegation that the classically 
trained men have been the first to mount to the assault. 
A strange sort of logic, this, in the argument that one 
hears repeated from day to day. As Professor Hill of 
Harvard remarked on the occasion of Charles Francis 
Adams's Phi Beta Kappa Oration, why not swallow 
atheism because so many professed atheists were once 
professing Christians? 

It is unhappily true, I think, that only too many of 
our teachers of Modern Languages have borne arms in 
the Red battalions. Most of us have probably been 
trained to a greater or less degree in the Classics, and, 
we hope, remember them with affection and profit. It 
shall be our attempt to suggest, however superficially 
and imperfectly within the brief time at our disposal, 
not only the considerations of pleasure and affection, 
but those of a more selfish nature that should actuate a 
modern alliance of the Ancients and the Moderns. 

How long is it, teachers of Modern Languages, before 
the guns that have hurled such a quantity of metal at 
the Classics will be dropping their projectiles all about 
our own defences? Do we realise sufficiently the trend 
of modern education to comprehend the importance of 

iThis paper was read at a joint meeting of the Vermont Section of 
The Classical Association of New England and of The New England 
Modern Language Association, May 16. 1910. 



offensive and defensive alliances? Is not the vigorous 
campaign in the interests of Spanish, waged noisily 
enough, too, by the publishers, a sign of the direction in 
which we are going? 

The blatant campaign to advance Spanish calls our 
startled attention to the two great opposing forces in 
education to-day. There is a great conflict between the 
spirit and the senses that in one way or another governs 
our modern choice. On one hand stand the Classics 
with all the inherited dignity of wisdom and tradition 
felt from Dante's day to our own. What a pity that 
the number is steadily decreasing of those who can feel 
as Dante did on seeing Homer and Lucan and other 
classic worthies in the limbo of the inferno, 

Genti v'eran con occhi tardi e gravi 
Di grande autorita ne' lor sembianti: 
Parlavan rado, con voci soavi, 

or can exclaim of any one writer as Dante did of the 
great Greek who dominated all the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance, "il maestro di coloro che sanno". 
Triumphant and intolerant science has made it more 
and more difficult for us to free ourselves and our 
students from the force of tangible actuality, from the 
controlling purpose of making a living, and instead to 
enlarge the bounds of the spirit and the mind. The 
present enormous vogue of commercial Spanish shows 
how rapidly the older conception of education seems to 
be breaking down or giving way, and being replaced by 
mere instruction. I have not the slightest quarrel 
with Spanish, but most emphatically I have with the 
fashion in which it is being taught. How many there 
are who would have us cast overboard the robust 
literature of Spain that still remains in our College 
curriculum, because it is evident that our commercial 
future is bound up with the progress of South America, 
who would have us teach provincialisms of pronuncia- 
tion and idiom because we have to do commercially 
with those who use them. Is it because we have no 
great future of that stripe with the French Canadians 
that French has so far remained inviolate in the teach- 
ing of its pronunciation, or because the smoky figure of 
a great French commerce has not ascended from the 
magician's bottle that we have not been deluged with 
an equal number of texts in commercial French, as if, 
forsooth, there were such a thing? Professor Ernest 
Wilkins, in a paper read before The New England 
Modern Language Association, in Boston, a week ago, 
calls attention to the fact that the number of students 
studying Spanish in School and College is almost 
exactly equal to that of students taking French and 
that an alarmingly larger and larger proportion of these 
young pupils are pursuing Spanish from the commercial 
point of view. 

The victorious scientist and educationist are vocif- 
erously insisting that this is an age of fact. What they 
mean by fact is concentration of the attention upon 
immediate needs for existence. They are firmly con- 
vinced that all branches of education must be tested by 
this consideration. Since the Classics will not, in their 



